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than any of the landscapes here, except 
Turner and Gainsborough. Oreswick, 
Lee and Linnel are very poor ; I do not 
hesitate in paying I would as lief have 
a Hart or Shattuclc. 

Leslie is a thorongh master of his art ; 
everything is done with ease, a transient 
expression on a face, a sraile or a frown, 
is caught without effort, and a little 
■woxk goes a great way. 

I hardly thitil<; I like Mulready so 
well. There seems a want of feel- 
ing in his work; all is manipulation. 
He seems to have done them to show 
how well he could do them, not caring 
for the subject. There are three or four 
chalk-drawings by him, of the nude 
figure, quite wonderful in their way. 
Being mere trials of skill, they are sat- 
isfactory. 

Tliere are a number of Stanfields. 
" Texel Island " is about the best ; but 
I look at that, and think of the beauti- 
ful green water I saw coming up St. 
George's Channel, and wish he had 
painted it like that. All is so drab in 
color, gray and brown, with a bit of red 
or blue on the figures. 

April 4th, 1865. 
Every one advises me to stay and see 
the Royal, Academy Exhibition, now 



that it is so near at hand ; it opens the 
first week in May. I suppose there will 
be a great deal of rubbish ; still, Millais 
will have two or three important works, 
which I should like to see, and then, I 
should get the best idea of the modern 
English Scliool, which I am told I do 
not get from the present exhibition. 

I shall be glad if it is so, for the Brit- 
ish Institution and Society of Artists 
present, in my estimation, a most de- 
plorable show. Among so many things 
(over 1,000) thereis not one bit of truth- 
ful, earnest work"; among six hundred 
persons not one growing wenry of his 
false labor, or caring to strive for the 
beauty and glory of nature. Is it not 
sad ? About the best thing was a study 
of a country church, by Anthony — care- 
ful, but wanting in color and effect. 
The difference between these and our 
Academy pictures, is in the amount of 
flaring color. I recollect your state- 
ment, that our artists dare not paint 
color. 'Well, the artists here, with no 
more knowledge of nature, dare to do 
it; and you may imagine the result! 
It is not that they have no light, for 
they have Turner, "W. Hunt, and a num- 
ber of "Preraphs," with Ruskin, but, 
that they love darkness best. Is it not 
strange they should be so blind ? 



JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.* 



A HINT TO AMERICAN MANUFAOTUEERS. 



A friend has put into our hands an 
address by the Honorable W. E. Glad- 
stone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
delivered at Burslem, Staffordshire, Oc- 
tober 26, 1863, on the occasion of the 
laying the foundation stone of the 
Memorial Building in honor of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the famous English potter, 

• " Wedgwood," an Address by the Bight Hon. 
■Willliun Ewart Gladstone, M. P., Chancellor of the 
ISxeheqiier. . London : John Murray, Albemarle 
street, 1863. 



the manufacturer of the celebrated 
Wedgwood Ware, — an institution "in- 
tended to comprise a Museum, School 
of Science and Art, and Free Library, 
and designed to. form a complete Edu- 
cational Institute, peculiarly adapted to 
the requirements of the district in which 
it is situated. 

Although this address is nearly two 
years old, it is new to us, and may be 
unknown to some of our readers. We 
therefore make a few extracts. They 
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■will be found worth reading, in spite 
of the chancellor's ponderous dulness. 

" there are certain principles appli- 
cable to manufacture, by the observ- 
ance or neplect of which its products 
are rendered good or bad. These 
principles were applied by Wedgwood 
with a consistency and tenacity that 
cannot too closely be examined, to in- 
dustrial firoduction. And these princi- 
ples, being his, and being true, wei-e 
also in no small degree peculiar to his 
practice ; and deserve, on this account, 
to be in the permanent annals of art 
especially associated with his name. 

• • » « » 

We may consider the products of in- 
dustry with reference to their utility, or 
to their clieapness; or with regard to 
their influence upon the condition of 
those who produce them ; or, lastly, 
with reference to their beauty; to the 
degree in which they associate the pre- 
sentation of forms and colors agreeable 
to tlie cultivated eye with the attain- 
ment of the highest aptitude for those 
purposes of common life for wliich they 
are properly designed. 

* « * • • 

We come, then, to the last of the 
beads which I have nnmed; the associa- 
tion of beauty witli utility, eftch of them 
taken nccording to its largest sense, in 
the business of industrial production. 
And it is in this department, I conceive, 
that we are to look for the peculiar pre- 
eminence, I \nill not scru;)le to say the 
peculiar greatness, of Wedgwood. 

Now do not let us suppose that, when 
we speak of this association of beauty 
with convenience, we speak either of a 
matter which is liglit and fanciful or of 
one which may like some of those I 
have named, be left to take care of itself. 
Beauty is not an accident of things, it 
pertains to their essence; it pervades 
the wide range of creation ; and, wher- 
ever it is impaired or banished, we have 
in this fact the proof of the moral dis- 
order which disturbs the world. Reject, 
therefore, the false philosopliy of those 
who will ask what does it matter, pro- 
vided a thing be nseful, whether it be 
beautiful or not ; and say in reply, that 
we will take one lesson from Almighty 
God, who, in His works hath shown us, 



and in His word al^o has told us, that 
" He hath made everything, "•^not one 
thing, or another thing, but everything, 
— "beautiful in His time." Among all 
the devices of creation, there is not one 
more wonderful, * * * — than the 
profuseness with which the Mighty 
Maker has been pleased to shed over 
the works of His hands an endless and 
boundless beauty. 

And to this constitution of things 
outward, the constitution and mind of 
man, deranged although they be, still 
answer from within. Down to the 
humblest condition of life, down to the 
lowest and most backward grade of civ- 
ilization, the nature of man craves, and 
seems as it were even to cry aloud for 
something, some sign or token at the 
least, of what is beautiful, in some of the 
many spheres of mind or sense. 
• « » • 

It appears to me that in the applica- 
tion of beauty to works of utility, the 
reward is generally distant. A new 
element of labour is imported into the 
process of production ; and that element, 
like others, must be paid for. In the 
modest publication which the firm of 
Wedgwood and Bentley put forth under 
the name of a catalogue, but which 
really contains much sound and useful 
teaching on the principles of industrial 
art, they speak plainly on this subject 
to the following effect:-^ 

' There is another error, common with 
those who are not over-well acquainted 
with the particular difficulties of a given 
art; they often sny, that a beautiful ob- 
ject can be manufactured as cheajdy as 
an ugly one. A moment's reflection 
should suffice to undeceive thetn.' 

The beautiful object will be dearer 
than one perfectly bare and bald ; not 
because utility is curtailed or comprom- 
ised for the sake of beauty, but because 
there may be more manual labour, and 
there must be more thought, in the 
original design. 

Therefore the manufacturer, whose 
daily thought it must and ought to be to 
cheapen his productions, ehileavouring 
to dispense with all that can be spared, 
is under much temptation to decline 
letting beauty stand as an item in the 
account of the costs of production. So 
the pressure of economical laws tells 
severely upon the fiiier elements of 
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trade. And yet it may be argued that, 
in this as in otiier case!), in tlie ca^^e for 
example of tlie durability and solidity 
of articles, that which appears cheapest 
at first may not be cheapest in the long 
ran. And tliis for two reasons. In the 
first plnce, because in the long run man- 
kind are willing to pay a price for 
beauty. I will seek for a proof of this 
proposition- in an illustrious neighbour- 
ing nation. France is the second com- 
mercial country of the world ; and her 
command of foreign markets seems 
clearly referable in a great degree, to 
the roal elegance of her pro;luctions, 
and to establish, in the most intelligible 
form, the principle, that taste has an 
exchangeable value; that it fetches a 
price in the markets of the world. 

But, furthermore, there seems to be 
another way, by which the law of nature 
arrives at its revenge upon the short- 
sighted lust for cheapness. We begin, 
say, by finding beauty expensive. We 
accordingly decline to pay a class of 
artists for producing it. Their employ- 
ment cea|es, and the class itself disap- 
pears. Presently we find by experience 
that works reduced to utter baldness do 
not long satisfy. We have ti> meet a 
demand for embellishment of some 
kind. But we have now starved out 
the race who knew the laws and modes 
of its production. Something, however, 
must be done. So we subst itute strengtii 
for flavour, quantity for quality; and 
we end by producing incongruous ex- 
crescences, or even hideous malforma- 
tions at a greater cost than would have 
sufficed for the nourishment among us, 
■without a break, of chaste and virgin 
Art. 

* * » » • 

Wedgwood's most signal and charac- 
teristic merit lay as I have said in tlie 
firmness and fulness with which he per- 
ceived the true law of what we term 
Industrial Art, or in other words, of the 
application of the higher Art to Indus- 
try ; the law which tuaches us to aim 
first at giving to every object the great- 
est possible degree of fitness and con- 
venience for its purpose, and next at 
making it the vehicle of the highe.-t 
.degree of beauty which, compatibly 
with that fitness and convenience it will 
bear; which does not, I need hardly 
say, substitute the secondary for. the 
primary end, but which recognizes as 



part of the bnsiness of production, the 
study to harmonize the two. 

» » • • • 

He did not in his pursuit of beauty 
overlook exchangeable value, or practi- 
cal usefulness. The first he could not 
overlook, for he had to live by his 
trade; and it was by the profit derived 
from the extended sale of his humbler 
productions, that he was enabled to 
bear the risks and charges of his higher 
works. Commerce did for him, what 
the king of France did for Sevres, and 
the Duke of Cumberland for Chelsea; 
it found, him in funds. And I would 
venture to say, that the lower works of 
Wedgwood are every whit as much dis- 
tinguished by the fineness and accuracy 
of their adaptation to their uses, as his 
higher ones by their successful exhibi- 
tion of the finest art. Take, for instance, 
his common plates, of the value of I 
know not how few, but certainly a very 
few, pence each. They fit one another 
as closely as the cards in a pack. At 
least I, for one, have never seen plates 
tliat fit like the jlates of Wedgwood, 
and become one solid mass. Swh accu- 
racy of form must, I apprehend, render 
them much more safe in cirriage. Of 
the excellence of these plates we may 
take it for a proof that they were largely 
exported to France, if not elsewhere, 
that they were there printed or painted 
with buildings or scenes belonging to 
the Country, and then sent out again as 
national manufactures. 

Again, take such a jug as he would 
manufacture for the washhand-table of 
a garret. I have seen these, made ap- 
parently of the commonest material 
used in the trade. But, instead of 
being built up, like the usual, and much 
more fashionable, jugs of modern man- 
ufacture in such a shape that^a crane 
could not easily get his neck to bend 
into them, and that the water can hardly 
be poured out without risk of spraining 
the wris't, they are consTucted in a 
simple capacious form of flowing curves, 
broad at the top, and so well poised that 
a slight and easy movement of the hand 
discharges the water. 

A round cheese-holder, or dish, again, 
generally presents in its upper part a 
flat space, surrounded by a curved rim ; 
but a cheese-holder of Wedgwood's will 
make itself known by this, that the flat 
is so dead a flat, and its curve so marked 
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and bold a curve: thus at once furnish- 
ing the eye wiih a line agreeable ami 
well-defined, and affording the utmost 
available spiice for the cheese. I feel 
persuaded that a Wiltshire cheese, if it 
could speak, would declare itself more 
comfortable in a dish of Wedgwood's, 
than in any other dish. 

Again, there are certain circulnr ink- 
stands by Wedgwood, which are de- 
scribed in the twenty-first section of the 
CataliigHe. It sets forth the great care 
which had been bestowed upon the 
mechanical arrangement, with a view 
to the preservation of the pen, and the 
economical and cleanly use of the ink. 
The prices are stated at from sixpence 
to eijrht shillings, according to size and 
finish. I have one of these ; not how- 
ever black, like those mentioned in the 
catalogue, but of hia creamy white ware. 
I should guess it must have been pub- 
lished at the price of a' shilling, or pos- 
sibly even less. It carries a slightly 
recessed upright rectilinear ornament, 
which agreeably relieves a form other- 
wise somewhat monotonous. But the 
ornament does not push this inkstahd 
out of its own homely order. It is so 
tasteful that it would not disgrace a cab- 
inet, but so plain that it would suit a 
counting house. It has no pretension : 
all Wedgwood's works, from the lowest 
upwards, abhor pretension. 

» * » n, » 

1 have spoken of Wedgwood's cheap- 
est, and als» of his costliest, productions. 
Let me now say a word on those \yhich 
are intermediate. Of these, some ap- 
pear to me to be absolutely faultless in 
their kind, and to exhibit, as happily as 
the remains of the best Greek art, both 
the mode and the degrefe in which 
beauty and convenience may be made to 
coalesce in articles of manufacture. I 
have a dejeuner, nearly slate-coloured, 
of the ware which I believe is called 
jasper ware. This seems to pie a per- 
fect model of workmanehip and taste. 
The tray is a short oval, extremely 
liglit, with a surface' soft as an infant's 
flesh to tlte touch, and having for orna- 
ment a scroll of white riband, very 
graceful in its folds, and shaded with 
partial transparency. The detached 
pieces have a ribbed surface, and a sirn- 
ilar scroll reappears, while for their 
principal ornaments they are dotted 
with white quatrefoils. These qnatre- 



foils are delicately adjusted in size to 
the varying circumferences, and are ex- 
ecuted boili with a true feeling of na- 
ture, and with a precision tliat would 
scarcely do discredit to a jeweller. 
» « • • » 

" — He has before explained, as I 
have already mentioned, that the utmost 
cheapness can hardly be had along with 
the highest beauty. He goes on to vin- 
dicate his prices, as compared with those 
of others ; and concludes his apology, in 
terms which do the firm the highest 
honor, by declaring plainly, "they are 
determined to give over manufacturing 
any article, whatever it may be, rather 
than degrade.it.?' A clear proofs I think, 
that something which resemhles hero- 
ism has its place in trade. With this 
bold announcement to the world was 
combined, within the walls of his fac- 
tory, that unsparing sacrifice of defec- 
tive articles, and confinement of his 
sales to such as were perfect, which 
down to this day supply the collector, 
in a multitude of cases, with the test he 
needs in order to ascertain the genuine 
work of the master. 

The lightness of Josiah Wedgwood's 
ware, which is an element not merely 
of elegance but of safety ; the hardness 
and durability of the bodies; the ex- 
traordinary smoothness, and softness to 
the touch of tlie surfaces ; their powers 
of resisting heat and acids ; the immense 
breadth of the field he covered, with 
the number and %'ariety of his works in 
point of form, subject, size, and color — 
this liwt particularly as to ins vases ; his 
title almost to the paternity of the art 
of relief in modern earthenware; all 
these are characteristics, which I am 
satisfied only tu name." 

* * * * * * 

The address concludes with some re- 
marks on Goldsmith's "Deserted Vil- 
lage," in which the poet's political 
notions are seriously discussed and 
criticised. But Goldsmith would have 
smiled at any attempt to hold him re- 
sponsible for his notions on any subject. 
He is a singular example of a writer 
who owes his immortality almost en- 
tirely to the charm of his style, which 
invested a myriad common-places and 
fallacies, together, of course, with a 
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great many shrewd and true observa- 
tions, with an almost magical beauty. 

If Goldsmith wished to tell us that 
two and two make four, his way of stat- 
ing it turns the formula into poetry ; but 
"here conies one of England's most ac- 
complished gentlemen, a man who has 
had every advantage that schools, uni- 
versities, travel, the highest social con- 
verse, and experience in affairs can give, 
a training, in short, of which poor Gold- 
smith never had the least share ; from 
which, indeed, he was completely cut 
off by his birth and the very constitu- 
tion of his mind ; and yet with all these 
gifts of fortune, Mr. Gladstone is power- 
less to make even an attractive subject 
attractive. The atory of "Wedgwood, 
with all the historic interest of the art 
he practiced, added to that story, or, the 
story itself — tliink what Goldsmith 
would have done with it 1 Think what 
Euskin would have done! But out of 
Mr. Gladstone's oppressively " proper," 
correct, and labored address, without en- 
thusiasm and with very little practical, 
or practically put, information, we have 
been able to extract only these few para- 
graphs which are likely to interest our 
manufacturers. 

£ut little has been done thus far 
among us in the way of calling in the 
assistance of cultivated minds, of men 
of talent, to add the element of beauty 
to our manufactured goods. In truth, 
we produce very little in the way of 
ornament, although we use, and pay for, 
a good deal. But all, or nearly all our 
designers for printed goods, cotton or 
woolen, the decorators of our china, the 
makers of patterns for our wall-papers 
and carpets, the designers and carvers 
of our furniture, the designers of our 
jewelry, are either foreigners, or steal 
their models from abroad. "We wish it 
were otherwise ; but, so long as no large 
mind springs up among the manufac- 
turers to see what is to be gained for 
the country and himself by establishing 



a new order of things, we shall go on 
imitating or buying foreign goods, 
neglecting the vast storehouse of native 
beauty in flowers, plants, and the 
myriad suggestions of nature which 
surround- us in bountiful profusion. 

The " School of Design for Women," 
originally intended by its charitable and 
intelligent founders to bring about this 
very result, and which, if it could have 
been managed with the energy that, dis- 
played by the same ladies, among others, 
has made the Sanitary Commission one 
of the most splendid features of our 
war — would have opened to American 
women a hundred happy avenues to 
honorable employment— ^has, since the 
Cooper Institute swallowed it up, been 
turned entirely away from its original 
purpose^ and, with the exception of the 
wood-engraving department, has become 
a mere drawing-school, presided over in 
this, its latest stage of decline, by a 
principal without ideas as without 
knowledge, and as thoroughly un- 
American as English bigotry, narrow- 
ness, and prejudice can make her, as- 
sisted by an Italian who can supply in 
ample measure all that might be want- 
ing in any of these qualities. Under 
such auspices, the School of Design is 
rapidly becoming a means of diffusing 
as much useless and pernicions knowl- 
edge on the subject of art as is possible, 
for one institution to accomplish. Of 
course, the girls who study there are 
learning nothing that will do them any 
good. "With Mr. Farrer's resignation of 
his place, all chance of their ever learn- 
ing to draw from nature is taken away. 
And thus the best hope we had, that a 
class of workmen might be in training 
for the work that will surely be re- 
quired before long in our manufactories, 
is gone for a good while, and a hundred 
or 80 bright intelligent girls are to waste 
their time and their money in pursuing 
a system of study that, after a fair and 
intelligent trial in every country in Eu- 
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rope that has given attention to the sub- 
ject, has been finally rejected. The ab- 
snrd " study from the flat," the delight 
of lazy incompetence in teacher and 
pupil, is, as we understand, to be re- 
stored in full vigor. 

We do not know if we are telling 
tales, but we will risk saying that in the 
case of two manufacturers in this coun- 
try, there has been a disposition mani- 
fested to take a step in advance ; a step 
which, if taken boldly, and followed up, 
would inevitably have important conse- 
quences. A great carpet manufactory 
and a wall-paper house have solicited 



de»gns from a gentleman who is not so 
much an Englishman as he is a man of 
most unmistakable and original talent, 
Mr. Jacob HVrey Mould. No man any- 
where, we venture to say, is more capa- 
ble than he of supplying us with deli- 
cate, original, and varied designs ; and 
any manufacturer who should be so for- 
tunate and so wise as to secure a mono- 
poly of that fertile brain and facile 
hand for a few years, would turn his 
manufactory into a palace, and make all 
who bought his goods his joyful iuid 
thankful debtors. 



A WOKD WITH "X"— A KNOWN QUANTITY. 



In the "Evening Post" of June 7th, 
there was published a communication 
from a person signing himself "X," 
ridiculing the "Pre-Raphaelite" picture, 
in the Exhibition. The letter was not 
long, but the skillful writer of it con- 
trived by clever packing to get into it 
a slander, a futile attempt at prophecy, 
and a mean, unfounded insinuation. 
The slander was thus exposed by Mr. 
Moore, in a note published in the " Post " 
of Thursday, June 15 th. 

To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

Your critic "X," in his notice of my 
picture in your issue of the 7tli inst., 
makes certain statements which I notice 
only because they are so plainly false to 
the facts. Open discussion upon these 
matters and frank statement of opinion 
is not only rigiit, but very desirable. 
But a writer should be careful to state 
nothing which he knows to be directly 
false, in order to support his position. 
Your critic says, " We never could count 
the trees, nor the fence-rails, nor the 
stones ten miles oflf, &c. But you see it 
is done." This is absolute iind unmiti- 
gated falsehood. Let "X" take- his 
most powerful " magnifier " and he can- 
not count the trees, nor the fence-rails, 
nor the stones ten miles oflfj in my pic- 
ture. 



There is no more detail given in this 
picture than any person may see with 
perfect ease, and with the naked eye, if 
he will look. It required no " micro- 
scope " to produce this work; but only 
reasonable care and patience. I thought 
the scene worth faithfnl recording, and 
did my best; but with the utmost care 
and labor found it impossible to repre- 
sent the tithe of what I plainly saw. 
Yours, truly, 

0. H. MOOKE. 

Oatskill, N.Y., JunelS. 

Mr. Moore might have spared his 
ink. These men misrepresent with a 
deliberate purpose of untruth. They 
hope to effect by ridicule what they 
cannot do by their own works — ^break 
down the band of faithful young stu- 
dents who are slowly pushing them from 
the field they have usurped so long. 
" X " and his fellows brought this same 
charge last year. They have brought 
it again this year, and they will probably 
try it again next year. The writer of 
this article, who to-day is " X," and 
yesterday sported the alias of "A 
Lover of Art," keeps a pet jest which 
he is fond of introducing into his public 
and private criticisms. " Myopian " he 
has learned, from some source or other. 



